most songs—perhaps all songs—are soliloquies. Is 
there anything more eloquent in the modern theater 
than Billy’s long soliloquy in Carousel after Julie 
has told him that he is going to be a father? Without 
that rambling soliloquy it would be impossible to 
express the gentleness of spirit that lies under the 
rude exterior of this difficult character. Since both 
the music and the lyrics are exalting, they give the 
audience an intense emotional experience. 

Although Mr. Engel is an old hand in the musical 
theater, I am glad to note that he is one of the 
believers and can lose himself in the glow of musical 
occasions. Commenting on the music-lyric treatment 
of “One Hand, One Heart” in West Side Story , he 
says it “is nearly unbearable because of its simplicity 
and impossibility.” For the musical stage is phantas¬ 
magoria. Like poetry, it deals in myth. It incantates 
the theater. By the richness of its medium, which 
blends music, dance, verse, costume, scenery, and or¬ 
chestra, the musical drama makes complete use of 
the theater. It is the one element of poetry left in a 
form of literature that was all poetry originally; and 
it is worth the serious discussion that Mr. Engel has 
brought to it in this book. 

To me it is gratifying to have a personal impres¬ 
sion validated by an expert. Mr. Engel says that a 
good book or libretto is the cornerstone of a success¬ 
ful musical show. He says the book or libretto must 
operate from a set of dramatic principles. For all the 
elements of the show—music, dancing, acting, 
decor—hang on some plausible resolution of the 
conflict between the characters; and (this is his 
most original observation on this subject) the char¬ 


acters must be so clearly defined that the dramatic 
conflict “sets up a need in the audience to see a 
genuine resolution of their differences.” If the show 
is to succeed, the audience must believe in the 
theme. Passive entertainment is not enough. 

And this surely explains the inadequacy of the 
traditional, perfunctory musical comedies that 
seemed to the public to be generally satisfactory 
until Show Boat came along in 1927. The identifi¬ 
able characters from Edna Ferber’s novel put Jerome 
Kern’s glorious music and Oscar Hammerstein IPs 
poignant lyrics into dramatic perspective. Before 
1927, journeyman books with stereotyped charac¬ 
ters—the romantic pair, the comic pair—had 
seemed to be good enough, and some memorable 
songs came out of them—“Fascinating Rhythm” 
from Lady , Be Good, for example, and “Tea for 
Two” from No, No, Nanette. After Show Boat had 
transmuted the musical stage into a form of idyllic 
drama, the day of the mechanical musical comedy 
was finished. 

It was a long time before the lesson was learned. 
In 1933 Roberta brought an intolerable, trashy book 
to a score by Jerome Kern that included “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes,” “Yesterday,” and “The Touch of 
Your Hand,” and failed. Good music cannot be ap¬ 
preciated in a silly book show, and cannot attract a 
public. In 1939 Very Warm For May brought another 
intolerable book to a Kern score that included “All 
the Things You Are,” and again the production failed. 

In 1931 Of Thee I Sing introduced intelligence to 
the musical stage, and in 1935 Porgy and Bess 
raised the level of the musical stage about as high as 
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For years Lehman Engel has been looking at mu¬ 
sical dramas from a point of strategic advantage. He 
has been standing at the conductor’s desk in the 
orchestra pit, waving his arms at the instrumental¬ 
ists, looking apprehensively at the singers. Success 
trapped him into looking at Fanny for two years, at 
Call Me Mister for almost two years, and at Take 
Me Along and Wonderful Town for about one year 
each. 

As a consistent theatergoer, I have many memo¬ 
ries of gazing at the back of Mr. Engel s head and 
seeing his white shirt cuffs giving the beat. I have 
also seen him grow steadily more imposing from the 
fine dinners he consumes in some of New York’s 
epicurean restaurants before he dashes off to the 
theater. 

Since he is a man of exuberance and gaiety, 
many of his friends have wondered how he could 
stand the monotony of looking at and listening to the 
same show month after month. Now we know. He 
has been studying their craftsmanship. He has been 
thinking about their theatrical values. With all this 
experience (much of it concerned with music out¬ 
side the theater) he has written an important book 
about the musical stage. It contains the artistic 
judgments of a serious musician; it also contains the 
practical knowledge of an experienced professional 
who is impatient with the muddle of amateurs. If 
this makes him sound crotchety, let me add that the 
hook also contains the enthusiasm of a man who 
loves what he is doing. 

Since the book deals with matters that I have been 
acquainted with for years, it naturally fascinates me. 


But it has also instructed me. It contains the worka¬ 
day information that only an alert professional can 
supply. When a show succeeds, it captivates an 
ordinary theatergoer so thoroughly that he is un¬ 
aware of the craftsmanship. Mr. Engel enjoys a fine 
musical as much as the most uninstructed theater¬ 
goer does. But he is always aware of the structure of 
the play. His mind disciplines his emotions. 

As an art form, the musical stage is entitled to 
serious consideration. The musical stage is pure 
theater. I have sometimes wondered whether it is 
not a more genuine and comprehensive form of 
theater than the spoken drama. In essence, theater 
is poetry, and the musical stage has the spontaneity 
of poetry. It is the most effective method for creating 
imaginative drama. It has a centrifugal style. You 
might logically expect that the performing art that 
presents the audience with live actors would be the 
most realistic. It is not. The film, which presents the 
audience with photographs of live actors, is the best 
medium for realistic drama. The stage cannot com¬ 
pete with the screen here. 

On the screen, however, musical dramas and 
musical comedies look thin, flat, bloodless and con¬ 
trived. The virtuosity of camera angles is merely a 
desperate attempt to rescue them from dullness. The 
stage is the medium that can add a dimension to 
life. It can captivate a theatergoer into believing that 
in Carousel, for example, Billy really goes to heaven 
and observes the earthly career of his fifteen-year- 
old daughter. On the modern stage, a soliloquy is 
difficult if not impossible to act without making a 
theatergoer self-conscious. But on the musical stage, 
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